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very explicit in character, the notes obviate fully the necessity of a 
Russian-English vocabulary which is, accordingly, dispensed with. 
We do not share the editor's optimism that the book can be 
successfully used by students with a knowledge of only elementary 
grammar and most common words, such as might be acquired 
(presumably) in the first year of college work. In our opinion the 
book should not be attempted except after a two years study of the 
language. We also question the system of accentuation employed 
by the editor. What valid reason could possibly be given for 
accenting final monosyllabic words? In fact, such accents tend, 
in places, to destroy the natural rhythm. For example, on page 15 
the metric scheme should be thruout 

WW -* WW 

whereas the editor demands in the fourth stanza 

w w -^ w w 

These, however, are minor features on which there may be differ- 
ence of opinion and which in no way detract from the value of this 
neatly and carefully gotten up anthology. We recommend it 
heartily to all institutions where the students are far enough 
advanced to undertake the study of Russian lyric poetry. 

C. M. PURIN 

State Normal School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 



COLETTE BAUDOCHE: Histoire d'une jeune fille de Metz: 
par Maurice Barres: Edited with Notes and Vocabulary. By 
Marcel Moeaud. University of Toronto: Holt & Co. Prefa- 
tory Note, Introduction, four illustrations, two maps of Metz 
and environs. Pages xx, text to 127, notes to 155, vocabulary 
to 237. 

One may be pardoned for wondering just why this work of 
Barres was thought suitable for school use; also for just what kind 
of school use the edition was intended. The editor says in the 
prefatory 'Note' that it was professor Baldensperger 'through 
whom he was entrusted with the editing of this masterpiece of 
French contemporary literature.' 

Colette Baudoche is the highly idealized story of a simple Lor- 
raine girl (and who says 'Lorraine' here says 'French') who lives 
alone with her grandmother in Metz. To eke out a decent living 
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they are forced to do needlework and to take a roomer. Fate sends 
to them a young German Doctor of Philosophy who has been ap- 
pointed to the Lycee. He is supposedly typical: educated but 
pedantic; honest but uncouth; with the society manners of a pig. 
He goes to school to his two hostesses, learning especially a pure 
French pronunciation (sic) and how not to tuck his napkin under 
his chin and gurgle his soup. Of course he is engaged to a German 
Gretchen (sic) of Konigsberg and throws her over to marry Colette. 
But Colette rejects his suit (both 'material and moral,' to para- 
phrase Barres) in order that her renunciation may serve as a 
typical, glorious symbolism for the soul of the lost provinces. 

The story is a thin thread on which the author spins out long 
disquisitions on the soul of Metz and Lorraine, endless descriptions 
of indigenous manners, customs, architecture, furniture, clothing, 
style, taste, etc., and the physical and 'moral' topography of the 
country. The style is involved, the thought often mystical, the 
language obscure even to the point of Teutonic cloudiness — though 
without heaviness. BarreV often expressed ideal of the Greeks: 
measure, proportion, simplicity, finds no illustration in this book 
except in the character of Colette. 

In his prefatory 'Note' the editor seems to imply that every 
teacher should omit or pass lightly over the parts that seem un- 
suited for school use or that tend to break the continuity of the 
story; adding that 'M. Barres himself would be the last to complain 
of an effort to center the attention on the story itself.' The editor 
refrained from cutting the text because he 'found (i.e., 'thought') 
that one should not decide for all (i.e., what parts should be omit- 
ted.)' The fact of the matter is that the text can not be materially 
cut without being wholly spoiled. Every disquisition, every de- 
scription is necessary to it, because these are the mise-en-scene for 
the figures of the story into which they breathe their little breath 
of life. 

Colette Baudoche may well find a place in a college course on 
contemporary French fiction. It will appeal also to the historian 
and the literary historian; in short, to any interested student of 
things French, provided only he be able to read French easily, 
without a dictionary. The text should have been edited with that 
end in view: with a really critical Introduction, adequate literary, 
historical and linguistic notes, and without a vocabulary. For 
high school use — even in the third and fourth years — it seems to 
the reviewer unsuited, and for the following reasons: 

(1) Such pupils would not, of their own volition, read the story 
if it were in English. It lacks interest: human interest and dra- 
matic appeal. It has no action, gets nowhere. It is psychological 
in the extreme; it splits the hair into four parts. In places it is 
mystical and symbolic. 
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(2) The French is difficult : involved in structure, highly colored 
in form, wholly beyond even advanced high school pupils. The 
vocabulary fills 80 pages; and it is incomplete in words and inade- 
quate in its English meanings. 

(3) The editorial equipment of the text is not that of the usual 
present day high school text. It seems to have been assembled 
in haste, with reference to translation purposes only. Syntactical 
points are entirely neglected. Even so: why the maps of Metz 
and environs? Did the editor imagine that our students would 
painstakingly locate and remember all those small places men- 
tioned? 

The following are some of the words omitted from the vocabu- 
lary and notes: even tree (p. 8, 26), visiter and faire visiter (p. 12, 
1.19; p. 43, 1.3; p. 93, 1.20), raisonnable (p. 19, 1. 19; p. 43, 1.13), 
transpirent (p. 28, 1.14), brouillard (p. 29, 1.28),bahut (p. 34, 1.16), 
brouter (p. 34, 1.27), fouettees (p. 36, 1.20), couchaient (not refl., 
p. 39, 1.5), deshonneur (p. 43, 1.16), rester sur la porte (not 'on' 
the door, p. 45, 1.6), patisserie (p. 45, 1.27-8), petits-neveux (p. 51, 
1.2), chasses (p. 51, 1.9), l'unisson (p. 51, 1.23), rebelles (p. 60, 1.3), 
rincent (p. 61, 1.9), rideau (p. 69, 1.19), emballements (p. 78, 1.5), 
cervelles (p. 80, 1.14), bienfaisante (p. 85, 1.15), par ici (p. 85, 
1.25), s'entendre avec (p. 86, 1.26), vignoble (p. 106, 1.16), ossu- 
aires (p. 120, 1.12), enthousiaste (p. 120, 1.23),l'orgue (p. 121, 1.4), 
croyances (p. 121, 1.14), prophetise (p. 123, 1.3), liturgie (p. 123, 
1.23), decevoir (p. 124, 1.24), a mesure que (p. 126, 1.18), de loin 
(p. 127, 1.22). 

The past participle vue (p. 6, 1.21) should not be feminine; so 
also the adjective delicate (p. 97, 1.6); tourte (p. 6, 1.4) is explained 
by the phrase that follows it, and not by the editor's translation; 
ceils-de-bceuf (p. 7, 1.19) should have been defined, not trans- 
literated; a bien muri of the text (p. 69, 1.7-8) should not be a bien 
muri in the vocabulary (under murir); s'en occupe (p. 20, 1.21 
i.e., s'occuper de) is given in the vocabulary as s'occuper a. 

Words and locutions that are units in themselves should be 
listed as such, and their full English equivalents given, otherwise 
they will be misunderstood in English and misused in French. If, 
for example, retoumer were always listed as 'return' (i.e., 'go' back), 
it would not be used by our students for revenir and for rendre. 
Note the following: c'est lout un petit roman (p. 11, 1.11-12; 'it is 
quite a little romance'), compter (p. 17,1.9) should be listed 'comp- 
ter sur,' 'to rely or depend on (a person),' tenir dans (p. 26, 1.18), 
'to find room in,' 'to be contained in,' copie (p. 28, 1.8) should not 
be listed alone as 'paper' but only with its context {corriger les 
copies de ses Stives), noyer (p. 29, 1.2) means 'walnut' (i.e., the wood 
of the tree, not the tree itself), I'objet (p. 125, 1.19) does not mean 
'the object' but (here) 'the cause' or 'the subject,' etc., etc. 
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Very frequently the translations given in the notes and vocab- 
ulary violate our English idiom or they fail to keep the legitimate 
figure or image connoted by the author and as acceptable in 
English as in French. Here an important principle of translation 
is involved. Neither as direct transference nor as a byproduct of 
translation will good English result for our pupils except insofar as 
one consciously aims at such an end. For example, se tangent a 
Valignement (p. 4, 1.5) is given in the notes as 'are in a line' and in 
the vocabulary 'in a row,' whereas the whole connotation here is 
one of conscious striving for military images: even the houses of the 
rich burghers 'form' a military line. Cf. also reglement (p. 21, 
1.14). 

D&sajfectle (p. 5, 1.5) is given, both in the vocabulary and the 
notes, as 'desecrated.' 'Desecrate' is the opposite of 'consecrate'; 
and 'consecrate' means to devote to a 'sacred' purpose. Here the 
city is devoted to a purpose different from that before the Franco- 
Prussian war, but not necessarily a 'sacred' purpose. The mean- 
ing is amply indicated in the rest of the paragraph: just as the 
destiny of the city was changed, so was the destiny of France and 
the French. So with 'la gare neuve . . . affiche la ferme volont6, 
etc' (p. 5, 1.26): 'proclaims' would change the figure; 'post up' 
would violate style and idiom; our equivalent is 'advertises.' 'Des 
employes aux moustaches stylists' (p. 6, 1.13-14) might possibly 
be translated as in the vocabulary, 'with the imperial twist', but 
'des aigles stylisees' p. 55, 1. 18) can hardly come under that defini- 
tion. 'Les meubles . . . sont de bonne qualite materielle et 
morale' (p. 13, 1.7-8) is translated in the notes and vocabulary as 
'were both substantial and in good taste.' The whole thought 
here is that the furniture has been in the family for 60 years and 
is like its owners: the common articles of the common people (com- 
pare with the furniture of the gentry, p. 34). Barres likes to in- 
vest inanimate things in Lorraine with a local soul: it is' animism, 
mystic and symbolic, or, possibly, purely literary affectation. He 
means here just what he says: furniture of a good material (the 
word is here an adjective) and moral quality. For confirmation 
of this interpretation, see page 31, 1.3: 'When the harmony of 
material objects with their moral significance is perfect, etc' 

'Reconstruire dans Metz une cellule francaise' (p. 16, 1.15-16) 
is given in the notes and vocabulary (under cellule) (and be it said 
in passing that the editor might well have indicated in the text 
when and where he had an explanatory note; and further, there 
should have been less needless duplication of meanings in notes 
and vocabulary) as 'reconstruct a cell in the beehive of France.' 
Thus the editor makes Barres liken Metz to a beehive of France 
and Colette to the queen bee (being misled by the word cellule and 
because it is a question of Colette's marriage); but even Barres 
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would not be guilty of that figure. Much less farfetched would be 
the image of the embryonic cell, or even of the cell in a cloister (not 
uncommon symbolism of the Bible and the Church). 

'Nuancee par les derniers feux du soleil' (p. 31, 1.17), 'tinged by 
the last flaming rays of th_ sun' (cf. 'rougeoyaient' below, 1.22). 
The image would be effaced by the editor's translation of merely 
'beams' or 'rays' of the sun. 

'Fourneau' (p. 32, 1.14) does not mean 'furnace' but 'kitchen 
range' or 'stove.' 'Une fameuse soupe' (p. 32, 1.26) is not a 
'famous' soup (nor even a 'fine' soup), but rather a 'wonderful' soup, 
while p. 82, 1.22, the word means 'much vaunted.' 

'Ah! vous croyez!' (p. 34, 1.18) is best rendered in our idiom by: 
Oh, really! 

'Passe encore' (p. 35, 1.2) does not mean 'bad enough' but 
rather 'excusable'; brasserie is not a tavern or caberet, but a beer- 
garden. 

'Ne tarissent pas sur le style neo-schwob' (p. 35, 1.8) is not 
translated by 'have no end of stories about the neo-German style' 
(in both vocabulary and notes) ; that destroys both the figure and 
the pejorative use of neo-schwob. Translate 'never dry up about' 
or 'never exhaust their fund of stories', and neo-schwob might be 
rendered as 'Boche' or (in America) as 'Dutch.' 

'Pays' (p. 39, 1.20) should have been listed separately as 'pays, 
payse,' familiar : 'compatriot, 'fellow countryman (countrywoman); 
(here) 'lover from home' (or her home town). 

The aspirate 'h' should have been indicated in the vocabulary. 
Also such stylistic and grammatical information, including pro- 
nunciation, as would enable the student to avoir errors. The 
pronunciation of Metz is given; why not of Messin? of Alsace? 
Note the author's use of commencer de everywhere except p. 125, 
1.14 where he uses commencer d;also river de; remercier pour (p. 126, 
1. 15) ; also numerous neologisms and some words of his own coinage 
(cf. stylisees, usagees, un bagage). There are many proper names 
that need explanation (cf. p. 26, 1.14; also 'bouquet Mackart, 
Mademoiselle de Turmel, porte Serpenoise, etc.). The Ploetz 
quotation, p. 79, (from a Reader or Grammar, and not from a 
History, as the editor says) should have been run down; also the 
Goethe quotation, p. 85; also the use of a 'berline' (p. 100, 1.20) by 
people for whom nothing good could come out of Germany. 

Barres, like many other French novelists besides George Sand 
and Alexandre Dumas pere, has the amiable habit of forgetting in 
one place what he said in another; and the editor imitates him (cf. 
p. 94, 1.29, where the hotel keeper does not know Mme. Baudoche, 
but p. 97, 1.15 f. they are friends of long standing). Cf. the 50,000 
inhabitants of Metz, 30,000, and 40,000 (pages 104, 1.13; 117, 1.20) 
and the 37 years (p. 109, 1.3) with the 35 years (p. 124, 1.18) also 
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the comical confusion of dejeuner (cf. vocabulary and text as indi- 
cated: p. 87, 1.6; p. 89, 1.5; p. 87, 1.6-7 and 1.12) by which our 
poor German Ph.D. is made to drink wine for breakfast in his new 
French home (I suppose he had beer before that?). Yet, from the 
very beginning, M. Asmus had his cafe au lait brought to his room 
by his landlady (p. 21, 1.18; also p. 89, 1.1). Is Barres translating 
Mittagessen by 'diner de midi' (p. 87, 1.6; p. 89, 1.5)? 

The editor seems to think that jeux de mouton et d'oie are two 
different games, one 'jeu de mouton' and the other 'jeu d'oie'; and 
he fails to tell us just what they are. Cf. also 'courir a la queue- 
leu-leu' (p. 25, 1.28) is poorly rendered by 'to run in Indian file.' 
Cf. p. 96, 1.1, where a charming woman of 45, described as 'mure' 
is called 'elderly' (poor translation for 'mure' under any circum- 
stances; doubly so here). And isn't it worthy of some kind of 
explanatory note that M. Asmus receives for Christmas a 'dozen 
pairs of drawers' (p. 46, 1.1-2), and that the Germans have no bed 
clothes except a featherbed (p. 28, 1.14: edredon must mean that, 
by the context, despite the editor.) And how can anyone, even a 
German, be made to feel like a nobleman enjoying delicate pleasures 
merely by eating cleanly or daintily 'hogshead cheese' (p. 97, 1.6—7)! 
Now if it were sauerkraut and sausage, or even spaghetti! 

'Des majors de table d'hote' (p. 75, 1.12) is a reference to the 
title of the majordomo of the last of the Merovingian kings (maire 
du palais). 'Chemin d'exploitation' (p. 98, 1.5) is simply a 'wagon 
road' (used by teamsters) and not 'occupational road, lane' (for 
confirmation, see p. 99, 1.7); 'encombrement' (p. 103, 1.15) is a 
'block' or 'interruption of traffic'; 'etre tres bien' (p. 108, 1.20) 
means to be 'comfortable', but p. 92, 1.23 it means to be 'nice 
looking'; 'il voulut l'embrasser' (p. 110. 1.28) means 'he wanted to 
kiss her . . . and he did' (cf. p. Ill, 1.20, for confirmation); 
'doublee' (p. 121, 1.13) means 'lined' (and therefore 'strengthened, 
stiffened') and not 'doubled'; 'J 'ai beaucoup de sympathie pour 
vous) (p. 112, 1.17) means simply 'I like you very much' (and not 
'I have much sympathy for you); 'elles le plaignirent' (p. 87, 1.10) 
means 'they felt sorry for him' and not 'they pitied him'; 'je trouve' 
(p. 91, 1.12) means 'I think' and not 'I find'; and 'pousser' (p. 18, 
1.11 and 103, 1.13) means to 'push' (and not as given in the vocabu- 
lary). 

I can not forbear calling especial attention to the following 
sentence (p. 115, 1.1-5): "Elle songe comme, avec passion, a la 
clarte de la lampe, le soir, le jeune homme l'a, une seconde, tenue 
dans ses bras, et comme, le matin, avec loyaute, il lui a dit son de"sir 
qu'elle devint pour la vie sa femme." Is there any high school boy 
who could not write a better French sentence than that? 

There are many other sins of omission and commission in this 
text as edited, but enough have been given, I hope, to prove my 
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point. Let my final words be those of praise. The editor points 
out, in the Introduction (p. XIX), the key to the understanding 
of the denouement of the novel: nations and individuals in their 
relations must be judged in their daily intercourse one with the 
other not by the ordinary things and events of life but by what 
they can give in times of crisis or exaltation when they reveal them- 
selves fully. P'rom that point of view Colette Baudoche and Herr 
Asmus could never marry — any more than oil and water could mix; 
in fact, all international marriages are, from that point of view, 
sheer folly and a temptation of the devil; whether of individuals as 
such or collections of individuals, as States and Nations. The 
'League' will necessarily have feet of clay. 

Very many of the editor's translations are felicitous, e.g., the 
following: le jeune menage (p. 16, 1.5), leur commun ouvrage (p. 16, 
1.7), fit des reproches a (p. 21, 1.3), les prairies (p. 23, 1.16), les 
delicatesses de la langue (p. 32, 1.4), les soirs de liberte (p. 39, 1.14), 
en fausse ecume (p. 45, 1.30), que pensez-vous? (p. 46, 1.15), un 
air de bataille (p. 47, 1.13), on fait passer ... (p. 47, 1.22), 
s'excuse un peu (p. 51, 1.27), faire l'analyse de (p. 54, 1.24), je vous 
ai fait bien des ennuis (p. 62, 1.11), par la force des choses (p. 88, 
1.29), elle partit d'un eclat de rire (p. 92, 1.15), les gendarmes (p. 
103, 1.19), mettre en ceuvre (p. 105, 1.3), fit horreur a (p. 109, 1.5), 
soufflant de fureur (p. 110, 1.1), non loin de (p. 127, 1.14; special- 
ized meaning). 

Wm. R. Price 

State Department of Education, 
Albany, N. Y. 

AMERICA ESP AN OLA. Edited with notes and vocabulary by 
the author, M. Romera Navarro, and J. P. W. Crawford of 
the University of Pennsylvania. Holt & Co., 1919. 

This book is a revision and condensation of M. Romera Navar- 
ro's larger work published under the same name a few years ago in 
Madrid. 

Part I, comprising twenty-six pages, is divided into six chapters 
dealing with various phases of the colonial period: the early ex- 
plorers, the work of the Missionaries, the laws and regulations 
made — but not always carried out — for safeguarding the con- 
quered peoples, colonial administration and the progress made by 
the colonies during the colonial period. 

In Part II, pages 27 to 57, also divided into six chapters, an 
attempt is made to interpret the revolutionary period. The first 
chapter sketches the historical background, outlining conditions in 
the mother country. Chapter II shows conditions in the colonies 
and the origin of the revolution. Chapter III gives an account of 
Miranda, the precursor of the Revolution, and the fourth chapter 



